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sons of at least comparatively well-to-do homes, and had
received a university education.
It is no secret that Lloyd George himself had hoped to be
offered the Home Office,   He felt that his position in the
Party, as the most important representative of the Non-
conformist interest, entitled him to one of the principal
Secretaryships of State,   That his thoughts should have
dwelt  longingly  about  die  most  humdrum and least
spectacular of Cabinet offices seems strange; and it is
interesting, though hardly profitable, to speculate as to
what he would have made of it.   The Colonial Office had,
for many years, been regarded in much the same light as
the Home Office: but when Chamberlain became its head,
he soon converted it into the chief storm centre of politics.
Lloyd George, like Chamberlain, has always possessed the
ability to make whatever office he happens to hold at the
moment the hub of the political universe.   In his keeping
it may fairly be presumed that the Home Office, for the
only time in its history, would have become dynamic I
There were, of course, other reasons, besides his lack of
birth and education,  why  Campbell-Bannerman should
refuse to promote him at once to the highest Cabinet rank*
Those were days in which seniority did count for a good
deal in Parliamentary circles; and it would hardly have
been consistent with the practice of the times to allow a
man to leap over the subordinate positions.   For after all,
Lloyd George had never been an Under-Secretary, or had
any sort of official experience.   He was no more famous
than Chamberlain had been when Gladstone admitted him
to the Cabinet, also as President of the Board of Trade.
Then, too, it must be admitted that there existed, even
among those who really liked and appreciated him, a
fed&ag that Uoyd George was a little too ready with hi*
a little too irresponsible, a little too fond of the